FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
Ages for disguising the real facts of a situation under
conventional fictions, and the fact that John Bull had
enlisted himself as an obedient child of Rome, did not in
the least prevent him from deciding exactly how much or
how little of Rome he was going to take into his system.
And his decision, maintained with a surprising degree of
consistency, was to take just as much or as little as
happened to suit his personal convenience at any given
time.
But when we speak of Rome, we have in mind some-
thing more than a Church, even in the widest sense. It
was a way of looking at things, a mode of civilization.
And it was that, really and fundamentally, for which her
spiritual empire stood. For Rome was older than
Christianity, and it was by the representative of a
Supreme Pontiff that its Founder had been crucified. In
becoming the official religion of the Empire, the faith of
Christ had had, for better or worse, to adapt itself to the
framework of the Roman system. How much had survived
the process that Christ would have endorsed might be
hard to say, but that neither Christianity nor Rome
could otherwise, in any form whatever, have weathered
the flood of triumphant barbarism, seems, humanly
speaking, certain.
But the Christian faith was not the only originally
hostile influence that Rome was capable of absorbing.
While her Empire was still at its temporal zenith, the
Jeremiahs of her ancient republican Houses had been
contrasting the degeneracy of her citizens, not with the
holiness of saints or the constancy of martyrs, but with the
spirit of freedom that animated those Teutonic tribesmen
who were eventually to become her conquerors. That
spirit may hardly have begun to crystallize itself in
formal institutions, for it is too late in the day to take
seriously the retrospective wish dreams of those erudite
Victorians, whom nothing would suffice but to furnish
their ancestors with a complete apparatus of constitu-
tional democracy in their native forests. What does
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